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FRANK AND HIS SLED. 


Every winter Frank enjoyed the winter sports highly. 
When he was eight years old, he had a beautiful sled pre- 
sented to him. It was painted green, and the name was 
painted in the middle in colors of gold. 

It was a curious name. Little boys you may guess it if 
you can. But I fear you will not, and I must tell you— 
the name was ‘f Catch me if you can.” P 

The sled had iron runners, and Frank went so swiftly 
on it, that few boys could catch him. ’ 

He used to draw his sister to school very often; and 
she looked very happy perched up in it, with her laughing 
eyes, which you could see under her red hood. 

Louisa was hardy enough to run out and slide with her 
brother; but he was learning to skate, and she could not 
do that with him; she could only loek on to see him, and 
he rolled about so curiously, sometimes forward, then 
backward, now on one side, and then on the other, that 
she could not help calling out, Oh you’ll fall! you'll fall! 

This made Frank laugh, 

Frank said he did love winter, and he wished it would 
always last, for he could not have any slides, or make any 
snow balls in summer. 

His grandmother told him if winter lasted always, he 
could have no fruit or vegetables; the wheat, and-corn, 
and rye would not grow, so-he must go without bread ; 
the grass would not grow for the cows, and he must go 
without milk and butter; the beautiful trees and sweet 
flowers would not grow; and the little birds which sing so 
sweetly, and build their nests in the green branches, 
would fly away and forsake the cold country where it was 
always winter. 

Frank changed his mind ; he could not consent to give 
up the plums and cherries, the bread and butter, the birds 
and the flowers, that he might make snowballs and slide 
all the year—Real Stories of Real Children. 
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ORIGINAL. 


HARRY WARNER. 


Harry Warner came in fromyschool (it was his first 
half day at the academy in the village) with a sad face, 
and eyes swimming in tears. He did not speak ‘to’ his 
mother, or thank her as usual for the bowl of tbread and 
Witk which stood waiting for him on the: table, but he sat 
down and leaned ‘his head upon his hand, while large 
drops rolled fast over his cheeks. 

The mother’s heart yearned over her child, for she 


feelings, for she knew that counsel and encouragement 
would be better for him than sympathy. _ 

‘* Mother, I cannot go to the academy again,” he said, 
at length, looking timidly up, and drawing a very long 
breath. 

“* Why, Harry?” 

He came close up to his mother and hid his face upon 
her shoulder as he whispered, ‘* Because the boys call me 
coward, and girl, and a great many names, and laugh at 
my old cap.” 

** And so, for the foolish words of a few foolish boys, 
you would give up all the advantages of such an educa- 
tion as you can acquire at this school? I thought you 
had more sense, Harry.” 

“* Mother, I can’t help it.” 





“Yes you can, Harry. You can think while they are 
laughing at you; ‘I won’t be so weak as to be vexed 
about it, for it will last but a little while, and really does 
not hurt me, while I shall feel the benefits of a good edu- 
cation every day and hour of my life.’ Besides, Harry, 
the boys will langh at you only as long as they see ‘it 
plagues you—don’t mind them, and they will soon give it 
u Ray 
~ Harry! he had always been a sickly child, and so 
his mother had kept him at home and taught him herself ; 
and now to be sent out among sixty wild, noisy boys, was 
more than his timid, sensitive nature could bear. He was, 
besides, a charity scholar, and though he had never before 
been ashamed of his mother’s poverty, when he heard the 
boys whispering among themselves, ‘‘ That is the charity 
scholar,” he felt his cheeks burn and his eyes fill with 
tears. Then he was pale and delicate as a girl, and could 
not join in their rough sports; he could not wrestle, or 
knock off hats and caps, or throw snow-balls, or skate ; 
and the boys had with one consent voted him a coward 
and a baby that ought to be tied to his mother’s apron- 
strings, and determined to have nothing to do with him. 

Harry wiped his eyes when his mother finished speak- 
ing, and sobbed out, “* Mother, I did try not to mind it, 
but I could not help it; and I cannot go among the boys 
again; pray don’t make me.” 

Mrs. Warner sighed as she said, ‘‘ Eat your dinner, 
Harry, and I will try to think what is best to be done.” 

At that moment a beautiful little girl came bounding 
into the room, and flying to Harry, threw her arms about 
his neck, and kissed him again and again. But Harry on- 
ly wept the more, and did not return her caresses. Struck 
with this unwonted manner in her usually kind brother, 
the child withdrew her arms from his neck, and looked in- 
quiringly into his face. After gazing earnestly a moment, 
her little lip quivered, she turned softly to her mother, 
and laying her head in her lap, sobbed out, ‘‘ Poor Har- 
ty! how sorry he looks, What is the matter with him.” 

‘He thinks he cannot go to the academy any more, 
my, dear, so I. am afraid he will not™be. able to teach you, 
or be a help and comfort to his mother when she grows 
old and feeble.” iz Pe 

Harry’s heart swelled When he Weard his mother’s 
words; and many thonghts’éstirred his Young mind while 
he was eating his dinner; the bell struck as he swallow- 
ed the last mouthful; he took his cap and moved to- 
wards the door. ‘* Where are you going, Harry?” ask- 
ed Mrs. Warner. * 

“To school, mother. I will not mind the boys; and 
I will try to learn so that I-can teach Clara; and! will 
“ to be ahelp and comfort to you now, and as long as 

live.” 

‘*God’s grace helping you, my dear, dear child,” said 
Mrs. Warner, her heart throbbing with joy. ‘ Do not 
trust in yourself to do all this; but look to him who can 
help you in every trial, and. give you strength fo 
duty.” * * * * te 

Harry’s heart failed him as he opened the school-room 
door ; but the master was in his chair, the boys at their 
studies, and he went quietly to, his seat without being no- 
ticed. In studies and recitations the afternoon passed 
pleasantly and rapidly away, and Harry was surprised 
when Mr. Sumner said it was time to dismiss the school. 
But he had not got over his fear of the boys, so he linger- 
ed in the entry till the master came out, and then kept 
as near him as he dared till the boys had all dispersed. 

“* Well, my dear boy,”’ said his mother, when he reach- 
ed home, ‘* you don’t look so sorrowful to-night, I trust 
your troubles are nearly over.” 

‘**T don’t know, mother. But I have been quite happy 
all the afternoon. Mr. Sumner spoke so kindly to me; 
and the boys have had no opportunity to plague me. Ido 
love to study, and I think when I get used to it, I shall 
love to go to school.” 

That night the mother went to her knees with a thank- 
ful heart ; and on the morrow hope cheered the long hours 
of wearisome toil, and composed her mind, and smoothed 
her pillow when she lay down to rest. Hope, too, soon 
began to light up Hlarry’s eye and paint his cheek with 
the roses of health. Notwithstanding the disadvantage of 
his personal appearance, he soon made himself respected 
at school ; for mind, if not debased by yice, will always 
command respect; and the excellence of his Jessons and 
superiority of his compositions, soon placed him among 
the first there. While the meekness with which he bore 
his honors, and the kindness which prompted him al- 
ways to lend a helping hand to the duller and younger 
scholars, won their. warmest love. If a little urchin 
into difficulty with his@tithmetic, or a big lubber with his 
latin, they looked instinctively to Harry, arid never looked 
in vain. 


every 
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prizes. 





After the first few days, this term was a very happy 
one to Harry, and when the bustle and excitement of pre- 
paring for examination approached, he was among the 
most earnest and engaged. At home every spare minute 
was devoted to his composition, and when he was going 
to schoo] or on errands for his mother, his young mind 
was engaged in searching for the best words, the most ap- 
propriate expressions, and when found, paper and pencil 
in hand, they were recorded for the perfecting of that 
composition. 

There were to be several very desirable prizes given, 
and Harry’s heart, in common with many others, flutter- 
ed with hope and fear, as the half dreaded, half wished 
for day approached. Its morning dawned. Harry was 
up with the first streak of light in the east, touching and 
retouching his composition; the last copy was finished 
before breakfast, and whether perfect or not, there was no 
time for another. He read it aloud to his mother, and 
then he doubted, whether after all his pains, it was any 
better than his first copy. Hesaid soto his mother, in 
a desponding tone, for he had been studying too hard for 
his strength and spirits; but she soon convinced him that 
second thoughts are almost always best, and deep and 
earnest study better than little study, by comparing the 
two pieces together; and pointing to many thoughts 
more elegantly expressed, many unnecessary words eras- 
ed, and many changed to others better fitted to express 
his meaning. Harry was satisfied; for he considered 
her opinion upon all subjects as quite infallible. 

In the afternoon, the prizes were to be awarded, and 
many of the ladies and gentlemen of the village were pres- 
ent, among the rest Mrs. Warner. ‘The recitations wer 
over without a single miss on Harry’s part, and then the 
compositions were called for. Each boy read his own; 
Harry was the very last; and as he appeared upon the 
stage, so small, and pale, and delicate, every eye was fixed 
upon him; but his sought one alone, his happy but still 
anxious mother’s; one fond, encouraging look from her, 
and he began to read. As he went on, the assembly was 
fixed in admiration at thoughts so just and beautiful, from 
lips so young. 

He finished and retired, and in a few minutes one of 
the awarding committee rose and began to distribute the 
They were given to the youngest scholars first, 
and then Harry’s name was called; he approached with 
trembling steps, and a beautiful Bible, the prize for the 
best composition, was put into his hands, accompanied by 
many kind words from the gentleman who gave it. That 
was a happy moment for Harry, repaying him a thousand 
fold for his first day’s trial, for he knew his mother’s eyes 
was bent upon him with delight, and her heart. beating 
with joy at his success. A second prize for the best reci- 
tations was soon after given him, and then he hastened 
home to spend a cheerful evening with, his mother, in 
talking over his hopes and plans for the future, 

* * * 


Harry was thirteen years old at the commencement of 
our little tale; for three years he continued at the acade- 
my, struggling through many difficulties, for his mother’s 
means were very limited, and her bealth at length began 
to fail from the continued over-exertion she was obliged 
to make. . 

Tt was near the close of the term, when Harry said to 
his mother, ‘I do not wish to go to school any longer 
after this term closes.” 

“Why ?” said Mrs, Warger with surprise, 

“ Because, mother, you cannot labor a8 you have done 
any longer; you grow thinner and paler every day, and I 
cannot bear it’’—his lip quivered for a minute, and then 
he continued, ‘‘It is my duty now to work for you and 
Clara, as you have worked for us; and oh, how eheerful- 
ly, how gtadly shall I do it !” 

“But, Harry, where will you find employment? 
There seems to be no way, no opening.” 

“God will open a way when my object is to support 
my mother—and such a mother. 1 will not despond, I 
will not fear-—I do not.” 

“ Ah, Harry, that I had your faith,” said Mrs. Warner, 
with a sigh. ‘‘ But the way looks so dark to me, no ray 
of light breaks in—and there is such a burden upon my 
heart, such a weight upon my spirits.” 

_“ Dear, dear mother, all this is because you are ill, and 
your labors and cares are far too great for your strength 
But it shall be so no longer. Mr. Sumner knows our cir- 
cumstances, he has always been very kind to me, and 1 
think will help me to get a place as a teacher.” 

“ And I am going to do a great deal more sewing than 
I have ever done before,” said Clara, raising her bright 
eyes from her work, ‘‘ if mother will only fit it for me. I 
think I can do almost all that comes in, and then mother 
can rest a great deal of the time. And besides, I do not 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








wish for the new bonnet mother is going to get for me, 
my old one will do very well this summer, and that will 
save mother a good deal of work.” 

Harry could only kiss her, and hurry out of the room ; 
his heart was too full to speak. But Clara was by his 
side before he reached the gate. ‘“ Harry, I want to 
speak to you,” she said. 

* Well, dear.” ™ 

“ Mrs. Grant told me yesterday that mother was killing 
herself sewing so constantly ; and she said we must not 
let her do it, Oh, Harry, I have been trying to think 
ever since how we can help her. I know I am only a 
little girl, and I do not like to be confined to sewing ; but 
I can do it for my mother—you shall see, Harry, if I 
cannot.” 

Dear, dear girl,” said Harry, putting back the wealth 
of dark ehestnut curls, and kissing the fair forehead they 
concealed, ‘‘you are far more thoughtful than I have 
been, though you are so much younger, but I will try to 
do better hereafter.” 

“Perhaps, Harry, you will speak to Mr. Sumner be- 
fore you come home to-night?” 

“ Yes, Clara, I shall try.” And she walked slowly 
back to her work, thinking how much depended upon 
that application. 

That night when Harry got home from school, he ex- 
claimed, the moment he opened the door, ‘‘ Oh, mother, 
I have such good news for you—I felt sure there would 
be a way; and there is a way.” 

Mrs, Warner’s work dropped from her hands, and her 
cheek first flushed, and then grew pale. Harry was 
alarmed; he took her hand gently, and said, “‘ Dear 
mother, I did not mean to agitate you so, but I was so 
happy I could not help it. Besides, what I have to tell 
you is not a subject of alarm, but of joy and thankful- 
ness. As soon as the boys were dismissed to-night, be- 
fore I had time to speak to him as I intended, Mr. Sum- 
ner came to me and said, ‘ Harry, Mr. Eaton is going to 
leave us when this term closes. How should you like his 

lace?’ ‘IfI am fit for it ; ifyou think me worthy to succeed 

r. Eaton, nothing would suit me better,’ Isaid. ‘I have 
no doubt on that score,’ he kindly replied. ‘You are 

rfectly acquainted with the ways of the school; the 

ys all respect and love you; and.I am persuaded I 
could not make a wiser choice. The salary, you know, 
is two hundred and fifty dollars a yearjpayable quarterly ; 
and I hope will make@*yoa and your mother very comfort- 
able.” 

“Oh, mother! I was so surprised that this should be 
just at this time when I wanted it so much; and so over- 
whelmed with gratitude to 7 who had brought it all 
about, that [ could not to thankgMr. Sumner as I 
ought; indeed my whale ‘coal was oldapied in trying to 
look up to my Father in Heaven who had done it for us. 
But Mr. Sumner understood me, I am sure, just as well as 
if I had spoken, for he cordially shook my hand, and then 
putting his arm within mine, walked with me as far as his 
own house without speaking one word—he knew my heart 
was too full for words.” 

“Oh, how glad I am!” shouted Clara, springing up 
and clapping her hands, “‘ Oh, how gladI am! now moth- 
er needn’t sow any more than she likes. Two hundred 
and fifty dollars,” she continued, thoughtfully, ‘‘ that is a 

at deal, more than she has ever earned by sowing— 

h, how glad I am!” 

Mrs, Warner at length spoke. ‘‘ You don’t know, Har- 
ry, what a weight is lifted from my heart. My throbbing 
temples and trembling limbs have long admonished me 
that I could not go on as I have done much longer. But 
I knew not what to do, or where to stop; we must be 
clothed and fed, and where should food and raiment come 

from if I did not labor, I could not see. But God has 
done it for us—beyond our deservings, beyond our hopes, 
—who would not trust in such a Father? Come, my 
children, and let us thank Him for this bountiful Provi- 
dence towards us.” 

When she rose from her knees, Mrs. Warner mechani- 
cally took up her work. ‘ Dear mother,” said Harry, 
~ gently taking it from her and returning it to the table, 
“no more sewing to-night ; no more day or night, till you 

are a great deal stronger than you are now. ‘There, sit 
down in your rocking chair, quite at your ease—Oh! it 
does my heart good to see you. And now tell me, if you 
a if youemember my first half day at the academy.” 

“Yes, 


noon depended your future success in life.” 
“ And to you I owe it, mother, that I decided right 


Your few sad words touched the right chord, and it re- 


sponded to the touch.” 
“To God be all the praise, my son. He taught my lip 
to speak, and your heart to respond aright.” 


“* Yes, mother; how my heart swells with gratitude 


while I think of it.” 
And in after years when Harry beeame Principal of th 


arry, I have good reason to remember it. I 
well knew then, as 1 see now, that on your decision that 
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Narrative. 
THE LOST CHILD AND THE LAMB, 


A little child wandered from its mother’s cottage on the 
prairie in search of flowers. Pleased with the pursuit, 
and finding new pleasures the more she sought, it was 
nearly night before she thought of returning. But in vain 
she turned her steps. She was lost in the pathless mead- 
ows. The thick clumps of trees that she had passed were 
no guide, and she could not tell whether home was be- 
tween her and the setting sun or not. She sat down and 
wept. She looked in all directions, in hope of seeing 
some one to lead her homeward, but no one appeared. 
She strained her eyes, now dim with tears, to catch sight 
of the smoke curling from the’ cot she had left. It was 
like looking out on the ocean with no sail in view. She 
was alone in the wilderness. Hours had passed sifice she 
had left her mother’s arms. A few hours more, and the 
dark night would be around her, the stars would look 
down upon her, and her locks would be wet with the dew. 
She knelt on the ground and prayed. Her mother in the 
cottage was beyond the reach of her voice, but her Heav- 
enly Father, she knew, was always near, and could hear 
her feeblest cry. Mary had been taught to say, “ Our Fa- 
ther,” and in this time of sorrow, when friends were far 
away, and there was none to help, she called upon Him 
who has said to little children, ‘‘ Come unto me.” Mary 
had closed her eyes in prayer, and when she opened them, 
comforted in spirit, and almost resigned to her fate, will- 
ing to trust God for the future, and to sleep, if needful, in 
the grass, with his arm around her and his love above her, 

espied a lamb. It was seeking the tenderest herbs 
among the tall grass, and had strayed away from its moth- 
er and the flock, so that Mary saw at a glance she had a 
companion in her solitude, and her heart was gladdened 
as if she heard the voice and saw the face of a friend. 
The lamb was happy also. It played at her side, and took 
the little tufts of grass from her hand, as readily as if Ma- 
ry had been its friend from infancy. And then the lamb 
leaped away, and looked back to see if its new-found play- 
mate would follow. Mary’s heart went out after the lamb, 
and she followed her heart. Now the little thing would 
sport by her side, and then would rush forward as if about 
to forsake her altogether, but soon it would return or 
wait until she had come up with it. Mary had no thought, 
no anxiety whatever as to whither the lamb was leading 
her. She was lost—she had no friend to help her in her 
distress—the lamb had found her in her loneliness, and 
she loved it, and loved to follow it, and she would go 
wherever it should go. So she went on, until she began 
to be weary of the way, but not of her company. The 
sun was just setting—a summer sun, and her shadow 
stretched away before her, as if she were tall as a tree. 
She was thinking of home, agfl wondering if she should 
ever find the way back to her mother’s house and her 
mother’s heart, when the lamb of a sudden, sprang away 
over a gentle knoll, and as she reached it, her sporting 
playmate had found the flock from which it had strayed, 
and they were all, the Lamb and Mary, within sight of 
home. The lamb had led Mary home. 

_Who has not.sometimes felt as this child,—away from 
his Father’s house, in search of pleasure till he is lost. 
He knows not whither to look for some one to guide him 
homeward. “ He prays. His eye of faith, blinded just now 
with tears of grief because he has wandered, catches sight 
of the Lamb, who leads him to his Father’s house, where 
his tears are wiped away, and he is welcomed to the man- 
sions, and folded in the arms of eternal love. 











which they now brought on shore, “ in places most con- 
venient.” 
Henry. Did the Pilgrims have cannon ? 
Mr. I. Yes, but not very large ones. One of their pie- 
ces was called a minion; it had a bore three and a quar- 
ter inches in diameter. They had another one a little 
larger. 
They saw nothing more of any Indians until about the 
middle of March. While one day they were consulting 
about measures for defence, an Indian came boldly into 
the midst of them, and was about to pass into the enclosed 
space. ‘They hindered his going in there, for they did not 
wish him to know how few and sickly they were. 
Henry. Did he come as an enemy ? 
Mr. 1. No, he saluted them in English, and bade them 
welcome. 
Henry. How did it happen that he could speak English? 
Mr. 1. 1 do not think thathe knew many words of Eng- 
lish. He had learned what little he knew from the Eng- 
lish he had fallen in with on the eastern coast, who came 
there for the sake of fishing. He had no clothes on at all ; 
only he had a strap of leather about his waist. They gave 
him food and drink, with which he was well pleased. He 
gave them some information about the Indians in that re- 
gion, and told them that about four years before, all the 
Indians in the place died of a plague. That accounted 
for the cleared lands being without occupants. You see 
that God in his providence prepared the way for them, 
and guided them to the spot. The Indian would stay all 
night, so they lodged him “ at Stephen Hopkins’ house, 
and watched him.” The next day they dismissed him 
-with presents, and told him to bring some of the tribe to 
which he belonged with him to trade with them. 
Henry. To what tribe did he belong? 
Mr. I. He belonged to a tribe over which Massasoit 
ruled. In a day or two the Indian came back with five 
others with him. They laid aside their bows and arrows 
about a quarter of a mile before they reached the houses. 
They were well entertained by the Pilgrims. They 
brought the tools which had been taken from the woods. 
It was‘on Sunday that their visit was made, and in conse- 
quence the Pilgrims would not trade with them for the 
skins they brought, but dismissed them as soon as they 
could. ‘The Indian who brought them, Samoset by name, 
would not go with them, but stayed until Wednesday 
morning. They then sent him away to the Indians, to 
know why they did not come and trade with them, as they 
had promised. Soon after he had gone, they saw two or 
three Indians on the hill. They used threatening ges- 
tures, but when Capt. Standish and a few others went to- 
wards them they ran away. The next day Samoset came 
again, and Sqanto, an Indian who had been in England, 
and could speak alittle English, and three others. 
Henry. How did he come to go to England ? 
Mr. 1. A captain by the name of Hunt, who was on the 
coast trading with the Indians, seized about twenty of 
them as they came on board his vessel and carried them 
away, I believe, and sold them for slaves. Squanto was 
one of them. He had by some means been carried to 
England, where he was kindly treated, and finally sent 
home. He was therefore friendly to the English. Sam- 
oset told them that their king, Massasoit, was near at 
hand, with all his men. After a while he came, and was 
received by Gov. Carver, attended by drum and trumpet. 
A treaty of peace was entered into between them. Mas- 
sasoit engaged to be their friend, and to exert his influ- 
enee with other tribes to keep them from injuring them. 
Both parties agreed to assist each other in case they were 
wrongfully attacked. This treaty was faithfully kept by 
A. 














THE PILGRIM FATHERS.—NO. XI. 


INTERVIEW WITH THE INDIANS. 


Henry. How long was it before the Pilgrims fell in 
with the Indians ? 

Mr. I. They did not see any until the ship had been 
more than a month in the bay. They then saw two Indi- 
ans who had been on the island which was near the ship. 
They were so far off when they saw them, that they could 
not speak tothem. About a fortnight afterwards, as one 
was trying to kill some fowl about a mile from the planta- 
tion, he saw twelve Indians going toward the plantation, 
. | and heard many more in the woods. As soon as they 
were out of sight, he hurried home and gave the alarm. 

Henry. Did the Indians attack the plantation? 
8 Mr. I. No. On the same day Capt. Standish and ano- 





had been taken away by the Indians. 
e Henry. What did they do? 


ther man left their tools in the woods where they were at 
work, and when they came back they found that the tools 


school, where he was now only an assistant, and Clara by 
his side well qualified to help him in his labors; when he 
had placed his mother in a house of his own, and surround- 
ed her with every comfort ; then again his heart was filled 
with gratitude that upon that eventful day he was led to 


decide i F. 


Massacnusetts Girts. Over one million of straw 
bonnets and hats, valued at $1,057,892, were manufactur- 


ed dering last year by the fair hands of Massachusetts 
girls. 





Mr. I. The Pilgrims now chose Capt. Standish as their 
commander, and considered what else was to be done. 
While they were in consultation, they saw two Indians on 
the top of what is now called Watson’s Hill. 
made signs to the Pilgrims to come to them. The Pil- 
They armed themselves, stood 
ready, and then sent Capt. Standish and Stephen Hop- 
kins towards the Indians. Though they made signs of 
peace, yet the Indians did not wait for them tocome near, 
but went away. The pilgrims heard a great many more 

t They 


grtims did the same. 


Indians behind the hill, but saw only 





ose two. 


The Indians 


were a good deal alarmed, and planted their artillery 








Massasoit as long as he lived. J. 
History. Learning. 
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HOW TO TALK.—NO. VIII. 


‘There he goes, head over heels,” said one of the boys to 
John Slater, as another of their school fellows fell from their 
sled, in sliding down a steep hill near the school-house. 
Mr. Cummings was near, and heard the remark of the 
lad. When the hour for the general exercise came, he 
asked them if the expression was proper., ‘The boys look- 
ed at each other, and made noreply. 

When the boy was down and his heels up, was his head 
over his heels? How should it be? 

“Heels over head,” a few answered. 

That is better, said Mr. Cummings—but the expression, 
in either form, is about as awkward as the predicament of 
the person described by it. eae 

Who has an example for correction ? 

““ What a pucker he’s in,” was given. 

Error? said the teacher. 

“ Pucker,” said George Pray, “ a vulgarism for passion.” 

James, your hand was raised. 

Is it right, sir, said James, to say ‘‘ them chays ?” 

Certainly not; will any one correct the expression ? 

“Those chays,” said one or two voices. 

“That chaise,” shouted a dozen boys. 

Of what number is the name of the carriage, singular 
or plural ? 

Those that answered, said, singular. 

Then, said Mr. Cummings, of course the singular form 
of the adjective, that, should be used to define the singular 
noun chaise. 


word. Never say that shay, nor them shays, 
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“* You can’t come it,” was given as a vulgarism. 

What is the meaning of it, or what would you use in- 
stead of it, Thomas? 

** You will not succeed,” or something like that, re- 
plied Thomas. 

Recess, said Mr. Cummings, accenting the word on 
the last syllable. Some of the boys smiled, and ventured 
to ask him as they went out, why he had changed his pro- 
nunciation of the word, which he had usually accented on 
the first syllable. He replied that the best English and 
American speakers and dictionaries agreed that it should 
be so, and we should follow their authority. L. F. 


Sabbath School. 
LITTLE MARY. 


In our Sunday School is a very dear little girl, named 
Mary. She is only about four years old, but she reads 
very prettily, and says her catechism every Sunday. I 
call her a dear little girl, because every body loves her, 
and they love her because she is good. 

Little Mary is always in school early, for she does not 
loiter along the streets. In school she is very quiet, and 
gives no trouble to her teacher, or the superintendent. 
She already reads the Bible—the bost of all books—and 
something, which happened a few days ago, shows that 
she understands what she reads, and has begun, while so 
young, to treasure up its precious truths in her heart. 
What I intended telling you is this. The grandpa of 
little Mary is a soldier, and far away in Mexico. And 
there, his son, a brave young officer, who was with him, 
was killed. Ele was the brother of Mary’s mother, and 
you may think how sorry she was. A few days ago, she 
was writing a letter to her father, with Mary by her side, 
and she asked her, whether she had no message to send ? 
“‘ Yes,’’ said Mary, “‘ tell grandpaI go to Sunday School, 
and that my teacher says I can read nicely.” ‘‘ But,” 
said her mother, “that is only about yourself; have you 
no message for your grandpa?” “‘ Yes,” said Mary, 
tell him that I read the Bible, and that I love to read the 
Bible, and that it says, ‘ Let not your heart be tronbled.’” 
The little readers of this will think with me, that no 
one could have sent a better message; and this is what 
makes me think that Mary both loves to read and under- 
stand the Bib'e. [Episcopal Recorder. 


LETTER FROM A CHINESE BOY. 


The following letter was written to Mr. Bonney,—for- 
merly a teacher in the school supported by the Morrison 
Education Education Society in Hongkong, but now a 
member of the mission of the Board at Canton,—by a 
Chinese lad whose name is Aiin. 


** You sent me a letter some time ago. I have received 
it with great gratification; but I think that [ have not 
given you an answer for a long time. Now I begin in 
good time to write to you a letter. I received some pens 
from you, and a Dictionary, which you gave to me, and 
for which I thank you very much. 

**T have not many subjects to write to you. You know 
when you taught me, that I did learn slowly; may the 
Lord teach me what to write this day! Last Sabbath even- 
ing my friend Akam and myself walked in the verandah ; 
we both begfin to converse about what we would do, and 
about our own country. We thought that our souls would 
have been in very great danger, if we had not come to the 
Morrison Education Society’s school ; as heathen, and ig- 
norant, our souls were going down to the pit without bot- 
tom. Oh how happy are we! It is a strange thing that 
the hand of the Jehovah has brou us here from the 
heathen. We ought to examine wit God desires us to 
do to please him. I hope God’s word will be given to this 
poor heathen nation, who do not know about it. Akam 
said he would never worship their idols again ; he would 
do any thing that would please God. I told him we were 
In his hand; if he wishes to take our lives he can; but he 
leads us as a kind parent. He said it is so. He asked 
me many questions about God. I mentioned that King 
Nebuchadnezzar dedicated a golden image in Babylon. 
Then he asked me in what chapter. I went into my room 
and gota Bible, and showed him it, in the third chapter 
of Daniel. It delighted me that I told him, and that he 
heard me speak. My dear Sir, I hope that you pray for 
all the boys, and my friends. I thank you for myself of- 
ten. I pray for myself. When I come to secret prayer, 
I read one chapter, and kneel down to prayer before I go 


to bed. I remember you were kind to me when you lived 
here.” 


























Parental. 








THE JUDICIOUS MOTHER. 


** Religion as it should be,” or the Life of Ann Thane 
Peck, is one of the most interesting pieces of biography 
of a young person, we ever met with. Thesubject of this 
Memoir was early a Christian ; lived her short term, emi- 
nently devoted and useful; and died in great triumph, at 
the age of eighteen. 

Among the passages that strike the reader, is one re- 
specting her mother. When Ann was about ten years 
old, being the subject of deep religious impressions, she 
retired, on one occasion, to pray, and continuing much 
longer than usual, her mother thought it best to interrupt 
her. On entering her place of retirement, “Oh, mother !” 





was the first exclamation of the weeping child, “1 am 
such a sinner! I fear there is no mercy for me.” Her 
mother immediately knelt down by her side, says the biog- 
rapher, with feelings which none but a mother could in- 
dulge ; and spending some minutes in prayer, sat down to 
instruct her daughter in the way of salvation. 

But what instruction did she give? Did she soothe the 
child by assuring me of her innocence? Did she tell her 
she had always been a good child?—that her faults, at 
most, were very slight, and that God would easily forgive 
them ?—that she should not feel so distressed, there was 
no occasion for her trouble? So many mothers would 
have taught, and many fathers too. But this judicious 
mother pursued a different course. ‘Truly, my child,” 
said she, ‘ you are just as great a sinner as you think you 
are; but for just such sinners Jesus died; and that you 
are a sinner, is the very reason why you should trust him.” 

This is the true ground for human hope. A false ten- 
derness, that flatters a child or an adult, palliating sin and 
trying to make the heart coinfortable in view of its own 
goodness, may give a temporary relief, but it is “ healing 
the wound slightly.” It smothers the fire, it may be, but 
doés not extinguish it. It is the way to deceive the soul ; 
prevent it from ever obtaining trne Christian peace, and 
involve it, at length, in endless ruin. In the result on the 
child in question, her subsequent pious life and triumphant 
death, see the wisdom, mercy and faithfulness of the con- 
trary course. Let the anxious sinner, old or young, be 
directed to Christ. Christ is the light and life of men. 
The anxious sinner is in fact quite as great a sinner as he 
deems himself to be—yea, much greater. No one sees 
half his sins. But Christ can take them all away. ‘‘ The 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin.” And 
fact that human beings are sinners, and great sinners, 
the very reason why they should trust in him that they 
may be saved. ‘‘ Christ came, not to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance.’’ And oh, what results would 
be witnessed, were all parents, and all teachers and relig- 
ious guides of men, like the judicious mother above men- 
tioned. What multitudes, with whom now it is other- 
wise, would early become Christians; live in usefulness, 
die in triumph, and rest at last in immortal glory! Let 


the parent and the guide of souls be wise, judicious and 
faithful. D. 








Obituary. 
THE DEATH OF THE YOUNG. 


A year since, Mary B was a beloved but thought- 
less member of the boarding school in C Attractive 
in person and manners, and always cheerful, she was the 
delight of a widowed mother’s heart, and the object of fond 
regard among hercompanions. Though but sixteen years 
of age, her mind was strong and mature for one so young 
and gay. She commenced the study of “ Paley’s Eviden- 
ces of Christianity” in her course of instruction, and as 
she progressed with this, in connexion with a careful read- 
ing of the Scriptures, her mind seized upon those radiant 
truths of the gospel, “life and immortality” for the soul 
she was amusing with the pleasures of sin. 

She left the place of mirth for the circle of prayer, re- 
solving to count the cost before she entered the way to 
heaven. The dance was the favorite amusement of her 
youthful hours. She hesitated awhile where others have 
fatally paused, and thea resolved to sacrifice forever every 
idol of her heart, and enthrone the Saviour there. Scarce- 
ly was the full consecration made, before she was smitten 
with disease. ‘Though friends regarded the pulmonary 
attack as slight, she felt it to be the premonition of an 
early grave. But no doubt or fear cast a shadow over her 
joyous spirit. She remarked that “ since her unreserved 
consecration to the Redeemer, her hope had been uncloud- 
ed, and she felt prepared to enter upon the scenes of 
eternity.” 

As disease advanced and she became unable to leave 
her room, all thought of her own sufferings and prema- 
ture doom, seemed to be lost in a glowing desire to glori- 
fy God, and do good to her weeping associates, She 
wished earnestly to celebrate the Lord’s Supper, and be 
united to the church militant, before she joined the church 
triumphant, above. With a meek and sweet simplicity, 
she received the emblems of the great atonement. Anx- 
ious to depart, yet willing to suffer her Father’s will, she 
firmly refused to take any remedy to mitigate the severity 
of pain which would stupify her faculties, or darken at all 
the world of thought. She counselled her friends to at- 
tend to salvation, ‘‘ while reason was clear, and the frame 
not tortured by suffering.” 

Nothing could be more beautiful than her exertions to 
console and cheer her sorrowing mother, whose only tem- 
poral hope was fading before the destroyer. ‘‘ Mother,” 
she would exclaim, ‘God will never forsake you: we 
shall meet in heaven.” It was remarked that young 
Christians often fear they shall not hold out. She re- 
plied: ‘‘ Let the morrow take care of itself; do your duty 
each day, and you will hold out.” As she approached her 
last hour, observing her mother deeply distressed at the 
thought of parting, she said, ‘‘Lean upon God; I am 
happy! When you sadly feel for me to-morrow, think, 
mother, where I am and what Iamenjoying. This world 
is a state of trial preparatory to the rest in heaven, and af- 
flictions are sent for our good.” When she was thought 
to be dying, she looked toward her mother, smiling with 


inward joy, and said, “Happy! happy! Good bye, 
mother !’” 

















Lingering longer than was expected, and hearing those 


around her bed talk of her eyes being fixed, she said, 
‘‘ Though unable to converse, my feelings are too dhlighi- 
ful for expression: it seems that angels are carrying me 
gently upward; so gently that I do not like to linger.” 
She then added, “ Mother, feel my pulse: is it not more 
feeble? How long the spirit is in taking flight from this 
form of clay !” Thus she died, in early youth, yet mature 
in holy experience. And the light of God’s countenance 
seemed to rest upon the inanimate clay; for there was 
loveliness upon the pale features, which, to the believing 
heart transformed the ‘‘ King of Terrors” into “ an angel 
of light,” and awakened the prayer, ‘‘Such death be mine.” 
That she was instrumental in the conversion of mem- 
bers of the Bible class to which she belonged, we have 
good evidence ; and the subduing influence of her admo- 
nitions and sustaining, triumphant faith, still lingers in 
many hearts, which we can but hope will, by this provi- 
dence be prepared with her to lift ‘‘the song of Moses 
and the Lamb.” [N. ¥. Observer. 


Natural Sjistorp. 
AN ODD VISITOR. 


I had been sitting in the verandah reading, and went 
away for a few minutes tospeak to my wife. When l 
came back my chair was occupied. There sitting as 
quietly and demurely as possible, was an enormous ourang 
outang, or monkey of some sort. When I tirst caught 
sight of him, he had my book in his hands, and was to all 
appearance reading. It happened, however, to be rather 
a stupid book, and he very soon threw it down; he then 
placed his hands upon his knees and sat perfectly still, 
just as if he was meditating on what he had been reading. 
I should say, as nearly as I could judge, that he must have 
been above five feet in height, supposing him to stand 
erect. He sat as upright as any man. Afier watching 
him for a minute or two, and observing that the calves of 
his legs were thicker and more like those of a man than 
monkey’s legs usually are, I stepped quietly back and 
called my wife. All this time I had not seen his face ; 
however, as she came, one of the parrots screamed, and 
the old gentleman turned his head. His face was very 
dark, with large whiskers and beard, and hair all perfectly 
white; his body a light brown, and his face and hands pe- 
culiarly large. As soon as he saw me he half rose, laid 
both hands on the elbow of the chair, and began to grin 
and show his teeth and spit at me. 

_ I did not quite like it, as 1 was afraid he might make a 
spring in my direction; yet I knew that my voice would 
at once frighten him away, if 1 raised the horrid unearth- 
ly yell used by the natives to scare wild beasts, and which 
even the tiger will hardly resist unless much pressed by 
hunger. Still I felt more inclined to watch him. Once 
I thought of going round the other way and getting my 
gun, but really he looked so much like a man, that I could 
not have shot him. He continued to grin and spit until I 
turned away, hoping he would resume his former sedate 
position. As soon, however, as he thought my eyes were 
off him, he rose leisurely from his chair, stepped slowly 
out of the verandah, caught hold of a branch of the banian- 
tree, and swung himself up into it. As he did this, I saw 
that he had a long tail, so he could not, I believe, have 
been an ourang-outang. Indeed TU never heard of their 
coming into this little island, nor, I think, into the dis- 
trict. I went into my study, and immediately afterward 
heard him scuttling away over the house. I have not 
seen him since, but if he comes back I shall try to make 
friends with him by giving him food, though I believe he 
belongs to rather a treacherous family.—Ackland’s Popu- 
lar Account of the Manners and Customs of India. 




















Benevolence. 








THE CHARITABLE WIDOW. 


A FRENCH STORY. 


Could you visit the suburbs of Paris, and enter some of 
those humble dwellings, you would, no doubt, discover 
many such families as the one I am about describe: 

A woman of thirty years old, lives in the Faubourg St. 
Antoine, occupying a miserable little room in a fifth 
story. She is a widow, with four children, 

Her husband, an honest mechanic, had fallen sick, and 
died, leaving her with these four children to provide for ; 
the eldest of whom was only seven years old. Understand- 
ing the necessity of prompt exertion, she dried her tears, 
and thought only of procuring bread for the orphans. 
There are, among the lower classes, some whom sorrow 
and suffering cannot dishearten—who receive all misfor- 
tunes without a murmur, as if it were but their due. 
Energy can, in most cases, accomplish its ends. By 
dint of Jabor, this poor widow succeeded in keeping her 
children from starving. She rose at daylight, and sat up 
late, working by the dim light of a poor lamp, doing as 
much as any two other women, and keeping up, all the 
while, an appearance of strict cleanliness and order in her 
little home. 

For her there was no recreation, no afternoon walks, no 
rest; but she never complained. Her eldest daughter is 
now ten years old, and already begins to assist her mother. 
She teaches the younger ones to read, whilst the little 
boy of three years old, rolls over ‘the floor, and says he 
wants to be a msn, and earn money to buy something 
pretty for ‘“‘ mamma.” 





Sunday mornings the widow gets np a little earlier than 
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usual, and dresses them al! in their best clothes, so that 
when they go out, every one is struck with the extreme 
neatness of their appearance. 

‘At meal times, the widow gives each child its portion 
‘of bread: there is enough, and but enough. But if a 
beggar happens to knock at the door, it is always opened 
to ‘him: 

“My children,” says the widow, “here is one who has 
still Jess than we, for we have enough to live on. Let us 
each try and do with a little less; and we will have some 
for him.” 

At these words, the children are willing to share their 
meal with the destitute. Far from complaining, one says, 
“ I might have given more ;” another, ‘I am not huugry, 
to-day.” Even the youngest cries out, 

** Give the poor man all my bread. 

T shall have plenty.” 
The widow embraces her children, and is happy. 


____. Sitorial, 
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CHILDREN’S TROUBLES. 

Dear Mr. Willis:—I read your paper every week, but I am 
not acquainted with you. Still I know you are a friend to little 
children, and I often wish I was near enough to come and see 
you, that I might talk with you and ask you questions. : 

My fatherand mother are dead, and little sister and I live 
with some relations of my father’s, They send us to school, and 
keep us clean and neat; but they are very busy all the time, 
and can’t stop to talk to us much, and so I thought you wouldn’t 
be — if I should talk to you a little, although I ama great 
way 0 

+ Hee one who came here the other day, told me that I hever 
should be as happy as Lam now. I am sure if that is true, I 
shan’t want to live to be very old, for I think little children have 
as many troubles as grown up people, only they are a different 
sort. ; 

The other day I was riding in the cars to see an aunt of 
mine, and I hopped up a minute to look out at the window at a 
cow, that, was frightened at the noise of the cars, when a man 
came along and sat down in my place, saying, “I suppose I can 
have this seat.” Another man answered, “oh yes, that little 
girl can stand up”—and I did stand up all the way, and it made 
me very dizzy indeed, and I don’t see why I hav’ntas much 
right to that seat as he had, if I was a little girl—do you ? 

Well, then, not long since I went ont to drink tea, and sister 
and I were so pleased, for we don’t go very often. There were 
four or fiye ladies there, and they were all dressed up, and the 
fire blazed so brightly, and there was a Jittle canary in a cage 
singing beautifully, and I really began to think I was a happy 
child after.all. One of the ladies began to tell such a beauliful 
story, and I hitched my little chair up just as close as I dared, 
for fear I should not hear it al], when just as she got to the most 
interesting part, one of the ladies who lived in the neighborhood 
sent me home after her knitting; and when I got backand I 
ran too till I had a stitch in my side.) the story was all finished, 
and they were drinking tea; and, Mr. Willis, 1 never heard the 
end of it, for when I asked the lady about it, she said “hush, 
hush—little children should be seen, and not heard.” I almost 
cried, if 1 am seven years old, for it was such a pretty story, that 
I can’t forget about it. 

I want to ask you, Mr. Willis, if it is’nt a mistake that plain 
looking children are liked as well as those that are handsome, if 
they behaved well? TI’ll tell you what makes me think so. My 
little sister Emma is very pretty. Her eyes are as blue as the 
“ forget-me-not” that grows in our woods, and her hair, when 
the sun shines on her ringlets looks like threads of gold. She 
has a cunning little form, and little dancing feet, that are al- 
ways in motion; but she is a great rogue, and very full of mis- 
chief. When I took her out to walk the other day, a lady stop- 

dto look at her, and kissed her; and when she left us I 

eard her say, “that child is as béautiful as a fuiry.” But she 
didn’t notice me, and it made the tears come into my eyes; and 
I thought if God had only made me handsome, she would have 
kissed me too. One of my. little playmates stopped me to look 
at Emma, and said, “I should think you would be proud of your 
little sister, she is so handsome ;” and I can’t help thinking it is 
a - thing to be pretty afterall." 
want to ask you, Mr. Willis, if you liked to go to meeting 
when you was a little boy? I go every Sunday, and 1 get so 
tired looking at the minister and trying to think what all the 
hard words mean, that I wonder why they don’t sometimes 
preach a sermon to little children that they can understand. 

Heré comes Enmg, and she wants to know what I’m writing 
about. I hope sometime we shall both come to Boston 3; and 
then wen’t you let us come to your printing office, and see how 


the paper is printed ? and won’t you answer my questions about 


it, if I don’t stay too long? 


bye. Yours affectionately, Auice Lee. 


My little friend has put so many questions to me, that my an- 
swers must be very short, as I have marty other subjects to at- 
tend to, 

First. As to the man who took your seat in the cars. I think 
he was uncivil, if he knew you intended to return to it again. 
But vacant seats are always considered as free for any person to 
occupy. The young should respect the aged, and give place 
to them when they can conveniently,. Perhaps, the man, being 
heavier than you, would have suffered more,than you, if he had 
been obliged to stand up as.long-as.you did. 

Second. As to the half of a story which you lost, old people 
meet with such losses sometimes ; and perhaps if you had asked 
the lady who went with'you, after you returned home, she would 
have told you, without interrupting any conversation, which is 
always ifpolite. 

Third. Handsome children or ladies are not always the best 
or most beloved. They are apt to be proud, and depend upon 
their beauty, to the neglect of their minds and dispositions. 
Beauty soon fades, and when that is gone, it often leaves discon- 
tent and peevishness, I have known children and ladies who 
were very homely ; but they were so amiable and intelligent, 
that they were beloved by all that knew them. A _ beautifut 
face in a picture or a doll, does very well to look at a little 














while, but that is all it is geod for—while a kind, obliging cheer- 
fal, contented disposition is happy itself, and will always make 
others happy. whe: 

Fourth, Ihave long thought of the trial it must be*to chil- 
dren to set still an hour or more to hear a sermon which they 
cannot understand. I can now only make twoysuggestions. If 
Ministers who cannot preach sermons purposely ,Written ‘for 
children, would make a pause in some part of their discourse, 
and say, “ Now, children, I have something to say to you.” 
Then, in plain language, allude to some scripture character 
mentioned in the sermon, briefly give his history, or some inci- 
dent in his life, and kindly invite them to imitate what is good, 
or shun what is bad, I think that not only the children, but their 
parents would listen to all he said, and remember it. Another 
thing; the children might say when they return home, “ Father, 
the Minister spoke of Joseph; or Moses, ‘or Daniel, or Sampson, 
or Job, or Esther, or Marthia'and Mary; please to tell me about 
them.” There are very “interesting stories in the Bible, re- 
specting these and many other ‘characters, a relation of which 
would make the Sabbath the pleasantest day in the week. 

Lastly. Many children have.called to see how the Compan- 
ion is printed, and I love to show them all about it. They 
sometimes ask “ where do you get all the pretty stories you 
print.” Then I show them my large Pocket Book, with twelve de- 
partments, marked for the different heads in the Companion, and 
there are placed the communications from the friends of chil- 
dren, and the stories I have selected from many papers, all wait- 
ing for room in the Companion, to amuse and instruct my little 
friends. : 

suppose, Miss Alice, that the “troubles” you have mention- 

are the greatest you have to bear. But I have seen little 
girls in Boston afflicted in various ways, either of which, if you 
had to bear, would cause you to consider yours as nothing. I 
have seen one little girl with a broken back—another with her 
feet turned inward—another on crutches, with one leg useless— 
another deaf and dumb—and there is one who is deaf, dumb and 
blind. I could mention many other similar cases; but these are 
enough to show you, that compared with theirs, your “trouble” 
is comparative happiness. What would they not give, if they 
could be restored to your freedom from such afflictions—and 
who makes you to differ? It is your Heavenly Father, and to 
him your heart should rise in gratitude, every day, for his dis- 
tinguishing goodness towards you. Ep1ror.° 








Daricty. 
A DIALOGUE ABOUT THE STARS. 


Lilly. Y am glad mamma has Jet me come to see you to-day, 
Alice ; I have got something to tell you. 

Alice. What have you got to tell me, Lilly? 

ZL. Last night I sat up late, and I looked out of the window, 
and I saw pretty stars. 

A. Oh, 1 saw them too, Lilly! Did not they look like drops 
of silver in the sky ? 

L. I thought they were angels’ eyes, looking down on me 
from heaven. 

A. No, Lilly, they were not angels’ eyes; but angels’ eyes 
do look down from heaven on little ones like us. 

L. Yes, my mamma told me:so; and she said He who made 
the angels, looks down upon us too. 

A. Yes, God, our dear heavenly Father. 

L, Oh, Alice! then we must be very good. 

A. Very good, indeed, Lilly ; we must not say an angry word, 
we must never tell what is not true, and we must always pray to 
God. 

L. Then he will take us up to the beautiful stars some day, 
Alice. 

A. Oh, above the beautiful stars, Lilly—up to his own golden 
heaven, with the pearly gates, and the rainbow around his 
throne. There my dear little sister lives, and there Jesus and 
the holy angels are. [Sunday School Advocate. 

a ans 


A SAGACIOUS SHEEP. 


A carrier, of Ayr, was a few nights ago awakened by a knock- 
ing at his back door. As the noise was repeated several times, 
he at length arose and cautiously opened the portal. There 
stood 4 pet sheep, which was allowed the run of the court-yard, 
The animal looked in his face, but, unable to express her rea- 
sons for summoning the poor carrier from his warm bed, the lat- 
ter chased the sheep to its shed, and retired again to his repose. 
Scarcely had he buried himself in the blankets, however, when 
the knocking was repeated. He sprung from bed indignant at 
the pertinacity of the sheep, and determined to punish it. Ashe 
opened the door he heard a noise in his stable, on the opposite 
side of the yard, and, going across, found that a vicious horse 
had broken loose in a paroxysm of fury, and was biting and kick- 








‘ing the other beasts, and endeavoring to destroy everything in 


his way. It would appear that the poor quiet sheep, having dis- 
covered that all was not right, had taken the best means in its 
power of reporting the state of affairs at head quarters. 


ee 


VISIT TO AN INFIDEL LANDLORD. 


Last August I lodged ata tavern where the landlord was an 
Infidel. Inthe morning I talked with him on the subject of re- 
ligion; he told me he did not believe the Bible. I offered him 
some tracts, when he became very profane, and called me an 
impostor. I ]sid down some tracts, and told him I would leave 
them to bear witness against him at the Day of Judgment. He 
charged me an extravagant bill, and I left him with the deter- 
mination never to call again. But the Lord ordered it other- 
wise. By a combination of remarkable providences I was eom- 
pelled to break my promise. J stopped late at night, in the 
midst of a storm; he was gone to bed, but some of the members 
of the family were still up. As the providence of God had 
seemed remarkable, I began to study how to improve it; I 
thought the Lord had put him to sleep that I might do his family 
some good. I talked with them, gave them some tracts and sold 
‘book. Next morning, when I came into the parlor, he was 
sitting by the fire. I commenced talking to him. Said he, “I 











owe you an apology ; I never did an act in my life that grieved me 
so much as the way I used you last summer. I hope you will 
forgive me.” I told him I did most freely, for that was what 
true religion taught us. He said, he wanted to buy some of my 
books. I suld him seven volumes; he would not charge me 
any thing for lodging; told his wife to put up some provisions 
to serve me all day to save expense, as I had to travel forty 
miles that day. He told me he wanted a Colporteur in that 
county, and he would give ten dollars to support him, for there 
was a Catholic priest in the county, and unless the people were 
supplied with religious books, they would turn Catholics—* for,” 
said he, “that’s the way Luther checked them.” 
ee 


A LOVING COUPLE. 


Referring to the habits of the Mandarine duck, (a Chinese 
species), Mr. Bennett says :—“ Mr. Beale’s aviary afforded a sin- 
gular corroboration of the fidelity of the birds in question. Of 
a pair in that gentleman’s possession, the drake being one night 
purloined by some thieves, the unfortunate duck disnlayed the 
strongest marks of despair at her bereavement, retiring into a 
corner, and altogether neglecting food and drink, as well as the 
care of her person, In this condition she was courted by a 
drake who had lost his mate, but who met with no éncourage- 
ment from the widow. On the stolen drake being subsequently 
recovered and restored to the aviary, the most extravagant de- 
monstrations of joy were displayed by the fond couple. But this 
was not all; for, as if informed by his spouse of the gallant pro- 
posals made.to her shortly before his arrival, the drake attacked 
the luckless bird who would have supplanted him, beat out his 
eyes and inflicted so many injuries as to cause his death.” 

—— 


CHILDREN SHOULD BE PROMPT. 


Never say, when told to do any thing, “In a minute,” or 
“ By-and-by.” This leads toa bad habit, which, if not over- 
come, will prevent all confidence in you as you grow up. You 
will then put off duties you owe your neighbor in the same way, 
and lose his confidence. Many men lose the respect of their 
neighbors, not so much because they mean to do wrong, as 
through mere carelessness. ‘ By-and-by,” and “ to-morrow,” 
have ruined thousands, robbed them of their character, and made 
them any thing but blessings in a neighborhood. Little confi- 
dence can be placed in their word, not because they mean to tell 
falsehoods, but because of their carelessness. No obligation is 
fulfilled when it should be. And it is something so in their 
own affairs. They lose days and weeks because business is not 
attended to when it ought to be. A tool is lost, because not 
promptly put away when done with. Fulfil every promise 
promptly. Put it not off an hour. 
—>_—_ 
Curist our Att.—We cannot build too confidently on the 
merits of Christ as our hope; or think too much of the life of 
Christ as our example. 
——@ 
Evin Speaxinc.—Hear not il] of a friend, nor speak any of an 
enemy. Believe not all you hear, nor report all you believe. 
Ask yourself before speaking evil of any man :—First—is it 
right? Second—is it kind? ‘Third—is it necessary ? 








Portrp. 


WHERE IS MAMMA? 


Where is mamma? oh, tell me where! 
She used to come and hear my prager ; 
To see me warmly laid in bed, 

And draw the curtains round my head. 


Morning is come, but no mamma; 
Breakfast seems very dull, papa ; 
Hersmile, her words of love, { miss, 
But most of all, her morning kiss. 


Where is mamma? Where can she be? 
She does not come to walk with me; 
‘The garden looks all bright and gay— 
She used to love a sunny day. 


This rose I’ve gather’d off my tree, 
The very one she planted me; 

I want to - it to mamma— 
Where is gone? ‘Tell me, papa. 


Mamma is gone from earth away ; 

No evening visits will she pay, 

‘To see you safely laid in bed, 

And draw the curtains round your head. 








No more, my love, mamma will share 
Your morning Walk, your evening prayer ; 
The flowers will bloom for her in vain, 
Mamma will not come back again. 


God took her to her home above— 
A happy home, where all is love, 
Where Jesus is, and where no sin, 
Nor pain, nor death, can enter in. 


She loved the Saviour; this is why 

Mamina was not afraid to die; 

Then love him, too, and, in your prayer, 

Ask God that you may meet her there. 
a 


CHILD'S HYMN. 


Bright little star! on evening’s breast 
How beams thy golden light! 

How fast thou’rt sinking in the west— 
Sweet little star, good night! 


And I, when 1 have bent my knee 
And said my evening prayer 

To Him who made both thee and me, 
Shall to my rest repair. 


And thinking on that brighter star 
Which once o’er Bethlehem rose, 
And eastern sages led from far, 
I'll sink to sweet repose. 


And oh! when I at last shall lie 
In death’s culd slumber down, : { 
May then my spirit shine on high, 
A star in Jesus’ crown! 
[Sabbath School Contributor. 





